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PREFACE • 

x Throughout this century ' vocationateducatipn has played 
an important role in this countryV'effor% in education and* 
training^ Because of this importance, no ^p^ct of education, has 
been debated more thoroughly evaluated more^eiaensively 
than vocational education. And, as W' result, changes have 
occurred** picture of vocational, education toda/ has little ' 
resemblance to the one in the family album. ( . r 's'-'l 
■ \\ ■■■■■ \ ] j- ' 

But today, changes are taking place that, even the most- 
imaginative could not have projected. As Dames Jordan (1980), 
Vice President-Employee Relations, IC1 Americas Inc.,, so 
astutely observed-"Looking ahead to the future is not just a* 
matter of looking down the road, but around several comers.'!. 

Because the events and trends driving this scenario of 
change are not only powerful but oft times contradictory, the 
need for thoughful reexamination in all fields has reached a new 
level of importance. The purpose of this, paper is to provide an 
additional platform, to aid that reexamination in the field of. 
vocational education. The achievement of that purpose „js 
attempted by analyzing the impact of societal; trends on the 
environments which will most likely influence" the future of 
vocational education, and by delineating a set of challenges 
which can serve as a discussion platform for vocational- 
education futuring. 

In the introduction of the paper, a foundation * is 
established, the relevancy of the need to improve the 
responsivesness of vocational education is discussed. In 
addition, an overview of the nature of the resulting challenge is 
suggested. ■ v 

In the second section, trend analyses are conducted on the 
environments that are likely to have the hrios^t significant 
shaping influence on vocational education. . , 

The final section suggests a menu, in the form of a set of 
challenges, that; can sefVe as an aid for discussing the future 
responsiveness of vocational education. 



INTRODUCTION 



Only rarely in any social system does a period of time occur in which a need and an 
opportunity for sisniCcant^hange.coexisti a, period when significant change is not'onjy a " 
possibility, but a necessity, As a Result of. the convergence of a set Of powerful social, 
economic, and political trends, the immediate future appears to be such a'mique period. 

The notion tnat we are living in a time where truly q^aUtative changes are- 
occurring is crucially important to all who are concerned with planning the future'. And, 
it is why this theme is emphasized over and over again in the futures literature: 

KMn Toffler (1980) in the first 'page of the* first chapter of his book, the Third 
Wave. observes-"A new civilization is . emerging in our lives." 'to. the introduction to 
Megatrends, John Naisbitt (1982) notes this ,theme in stating ; the purpose of his^ bopjc, 
This book is about a new American society that is not yet fully evolved. Nevertheless 
the restructuring of America is already changing our inner and outer lives." Christopher 
Dede (r980), a leading educational futurist, echoes this same .message, "A great many 
reinforcing events which combine to affect basic parameters o| the society can 
overwhelm inertia and lead to a basic redefinitionof the social, system itseM. The"1980«s 
seems to be such a period in history." , . w ' 

If we are, indeed, l^vtngNhrough such a unique period, what are the broad based" 
implications for those who are Concerned, about improving our institutions and systems.- 
For the purpose of providing an initial basis for dialogue, some likely implications are 
suggested for the field of vocational education. 

Implication f 1. Viable priorities for vocational education will not be derived by 
looking inward. Improved curricula, Computerized guidance. •ystem^.^-iww teacher 
education programs are not the critical priorities to which voo^cral education must be 
responsive-they are instead possible solutions which vocational Education can offer. 
The difference is far from moot. Instead, the priorities for vocational education must be 
drawn from the nation* emerging social and economic needs. In so doing, vocational 
educators must avoid any narrow conception of their mission. As Dan Dunham (1980), 
former head of vocational education for HEW, urged-vocational education will achieve 
Its "long-sought greatness" when it becomes a key variable in the larger social and 
economic systems that make this country work. 



Implication #2. >The "moi;ip*buttpn" wont work. in • time, of qualitative change, 
doing more of what is being done or limiting improvement to what is currently being 
attempted will not suffice! It Will be necessary to discuss a set of goals which as yet are 
• • not within the' mainstream re'sponsibUltySot^i^tional.education. 

. Implication .^ In pl^nmfcfgr toSuWeVtime'will not be an ally. A new set of 
societa'l needs are emerging. If vocational education does not address them, other 
. systems will. The analogs irom industry are. cJear— the phenomenal success stories of 
Apple, Intel, and ' Tandem Computers Inc. and the terrible plight of the American 
automobile industry. \ ~ % : v 

; the overall nature of the challenge facing the f uturing of vocational education can 
1 perhaps be characterized as-substantial, substantive, and potentially rewarding. 

J^. AN ANALYSIS OF TRENDS 
As an introduction to this section, a few general remarks concerning trend analysis 
seem appropriate* 

Remark #1. If useful information is to be derived for generating the challenges 
brought about by\societal changes, specific predictions should probably be avoided. As 
3ohn Naisbitt (1980) notes in Megatrends, the focus^should be .given to broad patterns- 

Co f 

attempts to develop detailed predictions are "the stuff of futuristic guessing games." 

Remark #2.*Trends have differing K-Indices. That is, we have more knowledge 
about some trends than others. For example, we have a pretty good idea concerning 
demographics. Oh the other hand, although a great deal has been written about *Wgh 
technology," even the definitions in that area are still, vague. This is one of the main 
reasons why later on in the paper some trends are discussed differently than others. 

Remark #3.' . Although trends are often discussed, as they will be in this paper, as if 
they were independent of each other, obviously this is not the case. The reality is quite 
the opposite; they are highly interactive. 

As an additional part of the introduction, it is important to note that numerous 
approaches are available for examining societal trends, all of which would provide 
information useful, for vocational education f uturing. The specific approach selected, 
however, does have a substantial influence on. the type of information derived. In this 
case, the following considerations were used 'to select the most beneficial approach. 

Consideration f 1 . The approach should employ a framework that is familiar to the 
audience whowill be using the information. 



Consideration #2. If a piece of work is to add to the dialogue, it .must attempt to 
do more than summarize the existing futures literature-^-an analysis is needed; 
implications must be dejineated which aid in the derivation of ^ challenges for the 
field of inquiry. v x ( 

Consideration #3. The approach should be sensitive to the nbtion that any field 
must look to the comprehensive needs of the larger societal contexuwithin which *the 
system exists and which' the system serves. 

Given*these considerations, a better understanding of the.futuring of two particular 
environments, the worlds of business, industry, and labor and education-at-large, appears 
appropriate, if not essential, for deriving the challenges facing vocational education. 

1 Business, Industry, and Labor « 
today, "business as usual" is not an expression one hears very frequently. And , 
rightly so, dramatic changes are occurring. For example/ although the total output of 
the U,S. ir still larger than any •other country in the world/the growth of the U.S. 
productivity in recent years has been poorer than any other major western industrial 
nation (Le Boeuf, 1952). , Our share of the world's manufacturing exports is now 17 
percent-twenty years* ago that figure was 25 percent. And, as Bluestone and Harrison 
(1982) report: during the 1970% in twelve states, plant and business closings shut down 
more jobs than new starts produced. Moreover, the businesses that were opened were 
often in different locations or in different industries. And, frequently the new Jobs 
required different skills. So even the growth of new industries did not represent a relief 
for many depressed areas or an alternative for the many who were classified as 

Misplaced". ■ ■• x ; 

The introduction to this section was not selected to paint a picture of doom. For, 
on the other hand, the more positive side of the coin could have been described. 
However, these figures, along with others, do tend to indicate the changes which are 
occurring are not short-term or cyclical. They are instead driven by significant long- 
term trendy which are producing permanent shifts in the business, industsy, and labor 
- status of the United States. 



In the following paragraphs, some of the trends which are likely to have the most 
influence on the future nature of the world of work are discussed: The specific trends 
described were *d!-cted because of their impact on • issues of consequence. for the 
futuring of vocational education. 

hfigh technology, in examining thfe trends likety to influence thenature of work, no 
other is more talked about, more interestingy or less clear than the so-called high 
technology revolution. To establish a better base for understanding the impact of high 
technology, it is useful to distinguish betwee^ the following: (I) the core industries 
which produce the basic high technology components- (Producers), (2) the industries that 
build or manufacture their products with these components (Manufacturers), and (3) the 
organizations which use the produced microcomputers, robots, and telecommunication 
equipment (Consumer Organizations). ' 

Given that framework, some important considerations related to the. development 
of high-technology are asfollows: 

©It is important to note that many Consumer Organizations are hot "high 
technology" industries or businesses. Nevertheless, the widespread use of the 
new generation of high technology products in these ^ntefprises will, have a 
significant impact. Although many would not attach the ; "High Technology^ 
'.'label** the automobile/ industry, the introduction of robotics 'has and will 

'.continue to influence both the number of av>i!a^iobs 'and the nature of the 

•• . . v.'-* f .... ■ ; - 

work performed by those who reman* ^ y, .. ^ ' , " <~ r 

o. Although a great many cities W state's-. wiM bit attempting to attract high 
technology, Producers and Manufacturers, only a few locations will truly 
benefit. Therefore, the labor market impact of these types of organizations 
will vary tremendously from state to state, or even within a state. In relation 
* to education and training, it is important to note that the current centers of 
these industries, Silicon Valley, Boston's Route 128, Research Triangle Park, 
etc., are aH located near a cluster of educational institutions which have 
. superior technical and sd^tific^capabilities. ' 




o If just Producers and Manufacturers of high technology are considered, the real 
future impact in terms of the number of new jobs is relatively small. In spite of 
their spectacular, rate of growth, these industries will create only a modest 
number of jobs in the next ten years. This is due to the current small size et 
. the high-lech sector and the fact that the productivity per worker is extremely 
. high (Business Week, 1983). Clearly, the major education and training problem 
in these industries is not related to training vast numbers of workers but, 
instead, how to provide the appropriate skills to a relatively small number -of 
critical workers. ' 

o ; Occupations of varying levels of technical skill will exist in both the Producer 
and Manufacturer sectort^The growth of high technology in these Sectors will 
create a need. for a continuum of skilled workers ranging from routine level 
assemblers to highly skilled technicians (Ruff and Lewis, 1981). The point is not 
all workers in high technology companies will need to possess a high level of 
technical skill. \ 

o ' In regard, to Consumer Organizations, the introduction ©f high technology 
equipment will af^ect'the very nature of how work is carried out. ^The 

•^ 'important consideration in these cases is not whether the introduction of high 
technology will-bring about the need for workers with a higher or lower level of 
skills. Instead, the important consideration would appear to be that good 
technical skills will still be required. And, the need for analytic and 
communicative skills is likely to be increased. 

In summary, some likely implications for vocational education: 

o "The need for workers in high-tech industries (Producers and Manufacturers) will' 
not be equally distributed acrossihe United States. / 

o When shortages do deveiop for, highly skilled technicians, those shortages are- 
likely to be criticafin nature. Their criticality will be based on considerations 
such as: (1) the long training Shd etffcfience period required, (2) requirements 
for aptitudes not widely distributed >in' the population, and (3) the basic 
developmental nature of the work. 



o Consumer Organizations will demand workers with both technical and 
V : analytic/communication skills^, > 

Labor Force Pemographics. Two major factors will influence the labor force 
between now and the year 2000 that ,wUl have significant impact for vocational 
education: the changing composition of the population anil, the shifting labor 

participation rates. , . » r 

o As the baby-boom generation (those born between 1»5 and 1963) age, their 
numbers and behavior will 1 have a substantial impact on; the'composition of the 
? , labor force. The number of people between the- ag^es of 3^to 54 wiU increase 
* V sharply between now and 1995. The 35- t to 44-year -old agVgroup will 
' experience 1 a big increased the 1910%, whjie the big jump for'tte45- to 54- 
year old age group^will occur after 1990. The 16- to 24-year old ageNgroup will 
.;• experience a sharp decline "in the next 15 years. By 1990 there will be about a 
half million fewer labor force entrant.s for,Jthe 16- to ?4-year old age group 
annually entering the'labor market compared to 1980 (Lewis and Russell, 09). 
A second facto/ influencing "composition will be : the percentage, of minority 
labor force entrants. Whereas today minority groups account for approximately 
22 percent of the new entrants, by the end of this decade that figure Will be 
close to 30 percent (Lewis and Russell, "1979). 
o In regard to stuffing participation rates, two considerations appear important, 
first, thi percentage of women in the woK force. The labor force participant 
rate for women in 1965 Was approximately 40 y*i^*itimfyifM%P*tp^ 
• • is projecte&to increase to almost 58 percent by 1995 (LewU and Russen,-'1979), 
' , * As 3anet Norword (1977) from the U.S. Bureau of Labor StatiWics notes-'Jn the 
■* ' United States today, the female commitment io the world pi. wofck. is the 
strongest it has been for many decades." The participation rate of older 
citizens will be the second factor of importance. Due to the fact that people 
are living longer and fixed incomes are being eroded, an increasing number of 
older people will he. remaining in or. Reentering the labor force (Davenport, 
1/981) and (Rosow, 1981). \ 



The implications lor vocational education of these changes will be significant. 
Three considerations are as follows: 

o Since the rise in labor participation rates will not compensate for the ifppact of 
the population decline among selected population groups, the* rate of increase in 
the total size of the labor force Will decrease during the 1980S. Due to* this 
situation, many companies are likely to offer opportunities for the retraining 
and upgrading of ^heir existing labor fore?. Vocational education must 
determine what priority it wishes to attach to this need - if the heed i$ not met, 
companies will likely initiate their own programs and the impact for voactional 
education will extend.well beyond the 198 OS. ^ ^ 

o Since the labor" force will be composed of more women and minority group 
members, they will become an increasingly important clientele for vocational 
education. „' ' . . * • 

' o The expectations and background skill levels qf many who will be seeking 
training or retraining will be markedly different than vocational education's 
traditional clientele. 

Organizational Culture* Alvin Toffier (1980) characterizes the industrial 
bureaucracy of . the so-called Second Wave as a; "Hierarchial, permanent, top-dowrr, 
mechanistic organization, well designed tor making repetitive products or repetitive; 
decisions in a comparatively stable industrial environment." He also goes on to no%e that, 
tomorrow will Ming wholly hew kinds of organizations. 

If we turn to the research work of Peters and Waterman (1982) of the McKinsey 
Group, we are provided with a- present day snapshot .of What these new kinds of 
organizations may look like. In thetr book, h Search of Excellence, Peter/""fcnd 
Waterman describe the characteristics of the excellent and innovative companies that 
currently exist in the U.S. The research smggests that excellent companies have *mong 
other attribute* the following: (1) a closeness to their customers, (2) opportunities fdr; 
autonomy and entreprjneurship, and (3) a respect for the needs and values of the 
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individual worker. Clearly, the fu^amentai management philosophies ''©fi*(^niia^o^ • 
in this country are changing. These changes are being brought about »|v the necessity of * ; 
meeting increased foreign competition, shifting economics, and changing worker values. " 

Inihis paper it^seems particularly important to stress that shifts are occurring in ' 
i't^' vW^ty^^^^e.^^rJM work force, Ian Wilson. (i98Qk provides some." 
interesting insight, into the nature ;«f those .changes. j Some ot ^he stiifts in emphasis 
reported of wVson are as follows: >...,; - : '2'. : \- : 

a .Ov '•From considerations of quantjty t^afdVconsi^niions of quaWy." 

o **Frbm competition. toward cooperation.** ., ■ .• V 
, o •from the primacy of technical efficiency, toward 'considerations of social 

justice and equity.** ; * ' ' ' <: '" ; ' % ; \* : "' /-^/'vi/v^V^- ; 

o Vrom>the concept of work as hard, unavoidable and a duty — toward work as ? 
purposeful and setf-fulfilling along with a recognition of leisure as > valid > 
activity in its own right." ' ^. 

' The importance Of these, shifts ih^yaliies.is'rccogn many corners^; 3ames . 

3ordaw(1980) comments that the issues surrounding individu^ism will be the siffgle . 
biggest concern in the future of 'collective' bargaining. David Gottlieb (1977), in/his ; 
paper for the 1976 Bicentennial Conference on Vocational Education, .'echoes many of 
these same themes. ■":;>' . • 

Other changes are also occurring that will affect the nature of our business 
organizations. One such example -ihatVhas particular significance "for vocational 
education is the increasing importance of efctrepreneurship. In regard to this example, It 
is important that the entreprehurial story is represented not only by a phenomenal w 
increase in the number of small businesses but also an increase in individual profit- 
centers injide large organizations. , 
bt summary, the most slgnificanV: implication for the f uturing of vocational* 
education will be: the business and individual clients of vocational education will • 
increasingly demand not only technical skUls but also the work adjustment/interpersonal _ 
skills necessary to function in this new environment. 
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In the tort two decades, Amerk 



m^eted by 



:": ; /variety of forces ranging from declining enrollment to school bo»^^: ; Mi^Ji;V^^^ 
■ that education will be any •: tesi'impe^yipu/ 



. The degree to which our educational system nil the capacity to .be responsive ~tfi^^' 

local control of education, no single dear (conclusion ctn 
What is clear, however, is tto^ 

systems Jire 5 d&^ 

' im^plicaiU^^or vocational educatioh. ; ' : ^f'-JSvX^, f\ : 

1 ^ Information Explosion. A United States Senator (1982)' recently commented in an > 
article in the, F uturist— The United States is pre^ the Information / 

Revolution/ and it; is every bi.t as.^hificant as^ Industrial Revolution^ 3ohn- Naisbitt * 



the next^wo decades^spcietal changes will not- permit a status quo. 

In tWsllti^iSome of the trends and issues that will likely Impact 



Z (i5tt2)»Win^vt6 our attention 

well underway in th^? tote i^O^s. - As Nalisbitt gpest. on ^point out~the problem is 
^hat^ur trfokingvbur^ 

up with tha reality of things." This significant trend will likely hwtwo major impacts- 
on the education sj^eint <l) t^ere wiH be an increased need to learn how to learn, and 
(2) the need for life-topg learnirtg will be inarkedly expandeS^me thoughts on eacli xif ' 



thesetopicst 



o^ Clearly, the devlopment %f an information-rjjbh society creates the need for 
^ i jo^ty, t^ 

the ;inoivi^f;iSi^ 



corninu^ca^ijin^^ 



■m. 



stress that ^this challenge cannot be addressed by juit returning to thethree R%. v . 



mm 



..>.;;^ ;: -:^r:. 
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task t>f 4be schools was to tiajismit^orftatioW the>tob ^orr^^l^m^?V : g 



source 



. .... jes%tb*u^i^^ 

ts The shiffto an lhft*ma#ctf^ 



jvheree^ 

be delivered^" Are these Questions really likely to be important ^ ^atjonil 
education? — Answer, a definite ?Even More So". 4 V -.'^ V 

voational Education, it would apj^ar that 

«he ;«nijjli^ 



j , ' vocatib^r'educatioh that means vocational prog^arnming must directly address . the basfc 
' jreadihg and math deficiencies 'of. 'their, entering ^students.' Tomorrowi it ^ calls .If or 



mi 



: . participating- with tiie rest pf ^ education 5h ? ';^ch^hg.^)Uj^nt|:^y^ 
r.i an&2»j' ; an?integrate^ 

# bemographics.' School enrollment between now and. the turn of the centyry ^ j 
' -,' 4 vary substantially. Two major cons^iderationsrViU drive' the chanfies: (1) chants in the ^ 
: absolute >number of the ^various age groups and (2) the percentage of, each age group, > 
enrolled >n schools.' Some specifics are a>follows: \ 
' the number of students enrolled in high school, grades 9 to 12,'is projected to 

- drop from 15 miliij^ toi 2.5 million in 1990-^6^percenidecrease^(Lewis,and--^ 
- ' Russel/ 1980). ft is perhaps equally- important that the »<a^V•^h6-boom ,, 
(children born to the baby-boom generation) will .som^hat ipush? those. 



enrollments up again #^the mid 1990%. In addition, ^ the number cl inihbrity 
students in this age jgroup in high school will rise since the percentage o: 
minorities at this age level will increase. - ' ' 
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p- At the tame time, there *<11 be a sharp increase in the 35^i to ^*-year*old age 

: group and in the 65+ cohort (Lewis and Russell, 19S0). ft also app&rs likely : T 
■ • •that an increase will occu.r In ike percentage 6f these age groups desiring to V ' 



;, aecure aooiuonaj eoucauon* /: /. /i^::^^^.*-.^-. ... ' 
• -''^me -o^ ,the . Im^catio^ 
',. education are as follows • v ; : ' 

; Vocational education- arthis; seconds 
■ ." of jejvices ofleretf^itta^ a new clientele in order |o mai^ainv ; preswt j§ 
' ' . enrollment figures. : '\-"&4;i 

o Post •secondary schools will have a .higher pefc^ntage;oi middle age;{&.to^*$^t 
and older clients seeking occupational education, if- :: £Z>ZM4M££ 
o Because there : will be a ^substantial reduction; 1^; the ^rcentage ^ -t^;; 
population in .the 20 to 24^ear old age^^ 

•*. approximately , 16% fewer inj : -this xoh^ 

competition^ 

,< • colleges will increase. Post-secondary institutions will have . to be both active j 
in recruiting and sensitive to the ne^ 
• * , -^whom they are- competinjg. * ' : ' -'''V^k'i 

trtily alter the world in whiclvwe live.' One can now 'debate' the merits of the' AutornpWle 
'•' Age but fe^, would 

The advent of the computer and related technology will ultimately Wye the same^^rder ^ v 



-Ay-- ■ 



of impact. . 

' in considering* the- influence of the computer on edu^^ 
worthy -of -note: '•• . -vYT^ . ■ " ' !: y*'^«v- : :~'- - • •• 

6 The early mtroduction c^^mpvters in education .^odu^M a series. of failure ' 
" ^ ' '• stories. Howeve^flnr 

■ ^ have negated the reasons behind those^aiJu^ .-.../, '^''.{jM 



4/ 



6" ft-isr^esti^^ 

^ computers in some way and use them wi Jl f onff ; « - i 't 

r*L m class of ^advantaged (NaJshitt, 1982).-/ Clearly,* every, student exiting \ 
* school will Qeed to know the versatility and limitations of computer technology* 
Ttys requirement will exist both f or occupational survival and 1^ functioning in 
• ■■• sodety-at-large. . y'\ ' \- ■ v.V- ^r : ^ r i - — • ; : ; v: -(; : -;>;;. : '' ' 
,0 In addition jo affecting what is taught* the reduced cost and increased" 
^capability of computer technology wi 11 markedly affect how we teach. If we 
y invest the resources, this technology will provide the first real* opportunity to 
truly rndividuali2e l instruction. - : ' ft v V 



o Old topics concerning the utilization of computers in education such as whether 
•-■•■";V* they will lead to the depersonalization of learning, must be resolved so that 
r > more pressing issues can be put on the agenda; 

In regard specifically to vocational education, some' implications of advanced 
computer technology are as follows: \> k , 

. »■ o In the. near future, increasing computer capacity in the area of modeling and 
* simulations will provide a partial answer to the rising equipment cost problems, 
o The widespread use of computer technology will increase the importance of 
improving the occupational scientific literacy of vocational students. 
Vocational education will need to assume a direct responsibility for achieving 



this literacy.' . v ,.- r\-' : >-. 

=.'/••, A substantia] effort will need to be*directed toward the up-dating of vocational 
staff in computer skills. Moreover, dramatic changes will be needed in 
preservice programs tq reflect the , increasing importance of . computer 
.. technology. 

b Computer/commi*ucatjton technology -will, permit ;am^ 
~ citizen partic^ 

participation will id to improved .understahdihg^ and support for vocational 
V education - mishandled, it will be- simply declared anpther expensive 
• • educational folly. v - '■ •' V. ■', ^.^^ ; V^^M^MS& 



CHALLENGES AND ISSUES 



♦ 



Throughout this paper, the challenges facing fhe futuring of vocational education 
have been outlined* in the. introduction section basic considerations were discussed. In 
the second section sSme implications of the impact of significant societal trends were 
proposed* In this section the impact on vocational education of a unique period in our r 
history is exploded in an integrated fashion. Anysingtaf attempt to accomplish this, task 
.can only produce meager results— the task jcalls for extended, interactive dialogue 
involving a diversity of perspectives, 'Clearly, the real importance of ;this section in 
particular, and the paper in general, lies in its purpose— the establishment of a platform 
for discussion. v : ."' 

• What follows are some proposed challenges and' issues for discussion which are 
grouped into four broad areas literacy; diversity, issue managemeht,>4nd revitalization. 

Literacy. Vocational education must> develop and institute the programs by *mich • 
it can continue to fullfill its primary role of providing occupatipnal^training, an^ in J 
/ addition, play a more direct and active role in addressing what some have called thetiew 
basics. Clearly, no component of our educational system can stand aparplrom the 
•challenge posed by the emergence of an information-rich, "h|gh technology society in. V 
which 1 3 percent of the 17-year olds and as high as *0 percent of its : mihbrity :yc^g have 
not even. achieved functional literacy.' Vocational education must institute approaches^ 
/ . „ for integrating the delivery of occupational training and- the knowledge.^nd skills that 
make up the new basics— communication/information processing; .science' and 
t mathematics, and computer literacy. In an environment where time and fun* 

constraints, this challenge is truly difficult. But in the end, the issue » really not one of • 
" lack of resources, but orie of deciding the priorities towards which the existing resources 
will be committed. The trade-offs will be difficult. ( 
-Diversity^ A^ecpndfundairwh^ 



education is the design of the policies and delivery systems that are capable of 
addressing tomorrow* diversity. The diversity of vocational education clients in. terms 
of age, composition, entry-level skills and aspirations will increase. The demands from 
business, Industry, and labor .Will call for quick and varied responses. If the, needs are 
more diverse, then a wider variety' of approaches relative to the nature, scope, and 
timing of programs must be made available. / , 
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4 Vocational education ipust not^niy possess incapacity to address an iiKreasing 
variety of needs but also be able to adjust rapidly to a constant change in thlffriix of 
iSeec& In planning a more responsive system, vocational education must develop the 
capacity to hit a variet/of moving targets. M is important to recognize this need f or , 
diversity in formulating the, national and state . policy frameworks lor vocational 
education, h seems likely that a responsive system for vocation! education in_ New 
Ttfrfc^tafta^^ 
what's good for Phoenix, may not work in Ajo, Arizona. 

Issue Management. We are living in a rapidly <han^ng^pluralistic society. If one 
pauses fbr a m oment (to reflect on the real difficulty pi improving the responsiveness of 
any system, in such a context, the challenge becomes almosrlmmobilizing. If changing 
and often conflicting needs are to be addressed, powerful mechanisms must be in place 
for reaching a working consensus on issues. , Determining whether or not the mechanisms 
are. in place; and if they're not, how they can be Established, is a challenge of a 
fundamental variety. •* q " - 

The mechanisms requiredJmust be capable of managing issues such as the following: 
o Equity and Economic Development. In the last several years vocational 
education lias made significant progress in increasing its responsiveness to 
special needs groups such as the disadvantaged and handicapped apd in the area 
of women* equity. Today, th.ere Is also' an increasing demand for vocational 
• education to play a larger- role in the economic development of this country. 
' How do we make those two teals truly compatible? What are the consequences 
, if we trade one of f against the other? # • v ; v 

b Secondary and Post-secondarv Roles. The issue, of the v respective roles of 
V secondary and post-secondary has been on the vocational agenda for a very long 
time. •;• The word articulation has been used in so many ways; it has lost all 
jneaijiiig. JHave_j»inpat^ 

established or has an uneasy, fuzzy compromise been accomplished? 
o Cooperation and Coordination. A higher order of cooperation and coordination . 
' will, be a cornerstone foV any substantive efforts in the futuring of vocational 
' education. Will that higher order be better achieved by viewirig vocational 



education as a singterentlty or as a-collectlon of closely relate<R>CGupationaJ-x_: 
/ areas|f As a field which desires to; delimit the involvement of , ether professional 

disciplines' ; or *^ 

jick^. educational effort that involves other groups fh the ^an|ih& of vocational \ - 

: : v • education or as one which has partnerships with others., X! : 1 : S r 

The answers are not clear, but what does appear with some clarity is that * 
attempts to establish a new responsiveness call for viable mechanisms for reaching ", 
consensus. 'And, in an increasingly decentrafized, partidpatory society the a^umptiori? 
' that existing mechanisms will be effective is at risk." W 'V'.GV* V'-V: 

Revitalizatioh. There is a very significant- difference betw^ 
• 7. remodeling, and renovating a house. * Given the changing society, » need Ipr • 
revftalization of vocational education (and ft might be added, education in general) 
• apparent. So tne question is not whether a levitalizetion is needed, but rather where are ,. 
minor improvements versus substantive changes versus reforms required? h ^ suggested V 
that a need for a revitalizatioh of vocational education tfiould not be viewed as a need ', 
for wholesale renovation. On the ot her hand, simply doing more of what is being "done or- 
the instituting of minor improvements will probably not be sufficient. Some issues for 

' discussion: . • . • , -.' <; '■•■■H.:.:-. -"v-v.. - 

jo How will the need be met* to up-date gaining in occupations' where equipment . 

technology is rapidly changing? 
o JVhat type of instructional staff is needed in areas Involving complex high 

technology, particularly those areas where .the teachmg of bwic theory > 

necessary? Will incentives be needed to attract and maintain the desired staf f ? : : 
p What types of organization, and what is the composition of the organizations 

needed to provide teadership for vocational 

decades? What organizations should be eliminated and are new ones needed? 

■ e What programs should be eliminated because they are directed towards obsolete 

or low°paying, deadend jobs? What new types of occupational or non- 
occupational programs should be added? ' , 
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•y ■ ■ >. o What 'changes need to be made to guarantee the -next generation of vocational 

\ V' education scholars and other leaders? , v . . ■ % v 

^ o How wi|l the research- and development needed id address and support national 
• ;>: ; v and state priorities be carried out? 

V. How will, new clientele groups such as seruor citizens arid the giftetf be 



attracted to vocational education? V 
p What should be the rolefc of Advisory, Councils? Who steuld participate 



o How will a revitalization be financed in. a period ofc^ncef tain* educational 



budgets? 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 



The purpose of this papeiyloes not lend itself to a classic ; su^rra 
few including remarks seem ^propriate for those wfo ntey, i^e, It platform for 
discussing the Suturing of vocational education. * . * K ,•■ 

J — 7 b~ Th^fut*e is ' not prtdetermlned. By "cncoi^giT^ an~ exa 

challenges and issues facing vocational education* its future can be shaped and' 
_ directed, rather than awaited and endured. J It is useful to think in. terms of 

creating a preferred future, as opj»^d 

presumed predestined Iiitlres. The task Is to understand better the context 
within which vocational education will exist— to reinforce and build upon thosfe 
trends which will facilitate that attainment of the selected preferred future(s) 
and minimize the impact of those trends which are driving towards the creation 
-•') of something less* ' V' ' . '.'A;-.} 

o Futuring demands not only determination of where one wants to go but also ah 
understanding of oneV itort 



President's National 
The Imperative for Edti 
not in very good shape, 
not ignored: but just reco, 




Ref orms 1984) notes "our educational system is 
it ion must be recognized— not apologized for f 
more responsive system is to be developed. 
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y" o To createv* J^re/crrcd future it wM be necessary to spend ** much time on the 
• ■"/•' V f dtthtdation of the - problems,, issues, Ihd goals** as on t^; j»rfectioh ol #e> ^ 
* solution* A$ ^bert Ein^eifw 
reformulation of the problem,' not in the derivation of the. «oli£i^ 
.. The challenges lacing vocational education are difficult 'but .^^ach^.:'W^:^ 
are letting out on a difficult voyafe t in a somewhat jll-titted .tb^^^^^f:;; 
~ 'numerous storm clouds on the horizon; but it is important tb^ rem^ember thlst a very ^ 
talented cl-ew is aboard. ' %y:V : :^ 
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